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~ Memorabilia. 


ANALOGUES parallel lines of thought or 
stories which cannot be proved to have 
been derived the one from the other—furnish 
an interesting minor study in literature. We 
all know Bede’s story of how Caedmon the 
neatherd (‘‘Caedmon, sing something to 
me?’—‘‘ What shall I sing?’’—‘‘ Sing the 
beginning of created things ’’) in a dream re- 
ceived the gift of song. In the current 
Review of English Studies Mr. L. White- 
bread relates an analogous story from the 
‘Ramayana.’ The sage Valmiki—we abbre- 
viate considerably—the reputed author of 
that epic, receives the divine inspiration 
enabling him to write it much in the way 
that Caedmon received his. He had retired 
with disciples to live a contemplative life as 
a hermit in the forest. One morning he is 
visited by the messenger of the gods, Narada, 
who, discussing with him how man shall be 
ennobled, says this is to be effected by poetry, 
which shall tell the story of the life of Rama. 

Valmiki, with his mind full of this, goes for 
the mid-day bathe, and watches with pleasure 
a pair of birds—curlews or herons—disporting 
themselves. Then an archer suddenly shoots 
down the cock-bird, and Valmiki, moved by 
the wailing of the hen, pronounces a curse 
on the hunter. He presently discovers that 
the curse is metrical, and keeps it in mind. 
On his return to the hermitage there is vouch- 
safed to him a vision of Brahma himself, and 
in the course of their conversation Valmiki re- 
peats the metrical curse. He is told that it 
forms a true s’loka (metrical pattern) and, 
since it has spontaneously proceeded out of 
him, he is forthwith bidden to write in metre 
the whole history of Rama. 

Henry Bradley, in his life of Caedmon in 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ had remarked that traditions 
similar to that of Caedmon’s dream are 
found in the literature of many times and 
Many nations. Mr, Whitehead notes some 
of the work that has been done in recent years 
in the collection of such analogues. 





twenty-two translations 
poems—epigrams 
Anthology—which are the delight of the 
Chinese and the delight and despair of the 
European who would turn them into his own 
tongue. 
a mirror epigram ; 








. PAUL Claudel contributes to the Revue 

de Paris for 15 Aug. a selection of 
from those _ short 
in the sense of the Greek 


One of them, from Hao Ti Chi-an, is 


La Rose BRoDEE D’OrR. 
Ne regrettez plus votre robe brodée d’or! 
Regrettez ce visage avec le vétre dans le 
miroir ot le sien n’est plus 
Ce double visage dans le miroir un seul et 
le sien a disparu 
Ne regrettez plus votre robe brodée d’or! 


Our readers may like to have the following 


examples also: 


CHANT DE GUERRE. 
Au travers de la lune rouge un vol de 
canards sauvages 
“Vite! le chef de nos ennemis a pris la 
fuite ... c’est lui!” 
Le Héros sur_ son cheval 
s’élance pour le poursuivre 
Regardez-le sur son cheval hennissant qui 
s’envole dans un tourbillon de poussiére! 
Lou Lan. 
Le SENTIER PLEIN DE DELICEs. 
J’avance, le pays change, mais le sentier 
continue, 
Je Vai retrouvé 
croyais perdu 
Celui-la qui m’attend au bout, je sais que 
e’est pour lui que j’existe! 
Ah! ne me laissez point quitter ce sentier 


plein de délices! 
Py Ti. 
La FLecue 


Le héros a tiré une fldche dans la nuit 

Et le monde entier devant moi 

Et toutes les armées sans nombre derriére 
moi pendant des siécles 

Ne suffiront pas A la retrouver 


hennissant 


vingt fois quand je le 


Lou Lan. 

HE current Asiatic Review contains an 
interesting article by Professor Radha 
Krishna Bhan on the manufacture of carpets. 
Once exclusively a cottage industry, in its 
recent revival many of the workers have been 
concentrated in large establishments. The 
raw materials and designs differ, the factories 
using imported and better wool and _ better 
designs. The designs are prepared on paper, 
translated into hieroglyphics called talim, 
and read out by the master workmen to the 
artisans. Then there is the rug called gubba. 
This industry uses old woollen blankets, which 
are milled, fulled and dyed. Portions, of dif- 
ferent colours, are cut into ribbons, and 
plaited together, stitched and slightly, or 
fully, embroidered over. It is thought that 
this is an industry likely to thrive well. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE ARMORIAL HOUSE OR 
FAMILY 


AND THE THEORY OF ARMORIAL QUARTERING 
IN ENGLAND. 
ARMORIAL bearings are, and always have 
been, ‘‘ Hereditary Marks of Honour ’’. 
Attempts to maintain the contrary do not 
stand examination. Arms are described as 
tesserae nobilitatis and sunt enim arma tes- 
serae et symbola dignitatis, whilst in early 
Letters of Nobiliation they are conferred in 
signum hujusmodi nobilitatis (A. C. Fox- 
Davies, ‘ Right to Bear Arms,’ 50; Sir Geo. 
Mackenzie, ‘ Works,’ ii. 583), and are con- 
ferred by the Sovereign’s Kings-of-Arms, who 
have commission extending to the conferment, 
by award of the arms (an incorporeal fief- 
annoblissante), and the dignities of Esquire 
and Gentleman.! Garter, in 1542, sets forth 
that the posterity of armorial patentees 
are to be 
in all places of honour and worship among 
other noble men to be renouned reputed taken 
and accepted by shewing certain ensignes and 
demonstracions of honour and noblesse, that 
is to witt of armes 
and that the patentee and his posterity are 
to be in all places of honnour and 
worship admytt and rennouned ac- 
compted numbered. [This term indicates that 
precedence is involved in armorial registra- 
tions] accepted and receyved into the noumber 
and of the company of other auncyent gentil- 
men. (Bell, 26 June, 1442, Miscellanea Genea- 
logica et Heraldica, 1868, Vol. i, p. 304). 

In the earliest period any ‘‘ nobullman ”’ 
might assume arms—which is very different 
from saying anyone might do so! (‘ Boke of 
St. Albans,’ Dallaway ed., p. cxi.) and 
Heraldry remains the science of ‘‘ How gen- 
telmen sall be knawin frome churles ’’ (Lind- 
say of the Mounts transcript of Boke of 
St. Albans, 1586, Denmiln MSS. 31-3-20). 
The Crown, on military and business grounds 
(prevention of confusion in battle and fraud 
with seals) had to take control of armory 
(‘Heraldry in Scotland,’ 14). This con- 
trol constitutionally followed the assumption 
that arms were ‘‘ tokens of nobility,’ and 
therefore a branch of the prerogative. Accord- 








1 That these are “ dignities,” see terms of 
Royal Commissions of Visitation, e.g., Shrews- 
bury Peerage Case, 1857, Min. of Evidence, 
pp. 16, 18, 215. 





ingly a grant from the Crown or some person 
“‘ having power thereunto ’’ (King’s Lieutep. 
ant or suchlike) or a confirmation, by or on 
behalf of, the Fountain of Honour, neces. 
sarily became the basis of a title to arms, 
Since in most cases there was no “ grant,” 
and no certainty who was the “‘ first upstart,” 
the ultimate legal foundation of every claim 
on “ ancient user’’ (which might, or might 
not, have been ‘‘ rightful ’’) was the Crown 
confirmation, which became the original writ 
in the ‘‘ progress ’’ of the armorial title. 
The earliest heraldic confirmations suggest 
an analogy to modern peerage practice, in 
that the proof of arms was by report to the 
Crown—the Kings-of-Arms and Heralds act- 
ing somewhat like a Committee for Privi- 
leges,2 presumably in those cases which did 
not, on account of dispute, go before the Court 
of Chivalry, like Scrope v. Grosvenor, 1399, 
and Grey v. Hastings, 1408. The Court of 
Chivalry, moreover, was too costly and cum- 
bersome to deal with a steady flow of minor 
ex parte claims, though its jurisdiction was 
admitted (W. Cruise, ‘On Dignities,’ 252), 
The number of applications must soon have 
been overwhelming, necessitating devolution 
on an ad hoc officer, and a few years later 
we duly find the king-of-arms himself “ con- 
firming ’’ and conferring the arms and con- 
sequently gentle status, ‘‘ under power com- 
mitted to me by the King my Sovereigne 
Lord’’ (Misc. Gen. et Heraldica, 4th 
Ser. v. 121, 267), and there is nothing 
surprising in this communication of 
the sovereign’s armorial prerogative to his 
kings-of-arms as nobiliary commissioners, 
when we recollect that the Lord Deputy of 
Ireland and Lord High Commissioner in 
Scotland, held the prerogative of conferring 
honours up to, at any rate, knighthood.5 
The evidence—as in the case of baronies in 
fee—was not a ‘‘ patent ’’ and although there 
was naturally nothing in arms like evidence 
of a ‘sitting’ produceable, the analogy of 
being “‘ received into the company of ancient 
gentles ’’ (Misc. Gen. et Heraldica, 1st Ser. i., 


2 Certificate by Clarencieux for John Codring- 
ton, 1 July, 1441, Misc. Gen. et Her. 4th ser. v. 

. 266. 
a Spanish armorial confirmations, much 
longer than the terse British ones, explain in 
considerable detail how the king-of-arms does 
“in the Royal Name, give the present Patent 
of Nobility and Certificate of Arms”; peti 
tioners craving the king-of-arms to “ confirm 
and describe the armorial bearings which be- 
long to him, thereby declaring him a noble 
man ”—which the king-of-arms does in most 
ample language. 
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p. 304; 3rd Ser. ii., p. 156) to the ceremony 
of a peer being received into the House of 
Lords when he takes his seat, is a close one. 

Accordingly in a claim to gentility the 
uestion—on practical grounds—was whether 
the claimant and his predecessors had (a) 
been in public possession of arms, (b) ex 
facie maintained ‘‘the port of a gentle- 
man’’; and in England ‘‘ Ist Elizabeth ”’ 
ultimately seemed to be the punctum prior 
to which user had to be adduced, whilst in 
Scotland 1672 became so by statute. If the 
report or decision was satisfactory, the claim- 
ant was then (and that is the important 
point) “‘ received into”? and ‘‘ numbered 
amongst’ the ‘‘ancient nobles’’ (alias 
“gentles’’) of the Realm, and received a 
written Confirmation’ of his tesserae gentili- 
tatis, all then recorded in the Books of the 
Kings-of-Arms. 

This became the foundation of the appli- 
cant’s nobiliary title, for conform to the 
principle that nobility is a matter for record 
(W. Cruise, ‘On Dignities’), and, for re- 
conciling practice with juristic theory, the 
object was to get it on record; and in the case 
of the dignity of gentility, that record is only 
in the College of Arms. As W. A. Lindsay, 
K.C., Norroy King of Arms, expressed it: 

It is still the law that no man is 
entitled to the dignity of a Gentleman 
and to armorial insignia except by record 
and that such record exists only in the College 
of Arms. (Halsbury’s ‘ Laws of England,’ 1912 
ed., vol, xxii, p. 289, par. 632. Similarly in Scot- 
land a patent of arms is null until it is re- 
corded. Cameron Lyon Reg. vol. i, p. 567). 

Accordingly, English jurists lay down 
without hesitation that arms are “‘in the 
nature of Dignities,’”? and outwith the cogni- 
sance of ordinary Courts of Law (Halsbury’s 
‘Laws of England,’ xxiii., p. 559, n. (a), 
xxy., p. 70; A. C. Fox-Davies, ‘ Right to 
Bear Arms,’ 147), and whilst they are indeed 
“incorporeal hereditaments’? and an 
“estate of inheritance’ (Innes of Learney, 
‘Scots Heraldry,’ 15), all hereditary digni- 
ties are “‘incorporeal fiefs” (W. Cruise, 
Treatise On Dignities,’ 98, 100) and though 
the Scottish Court of Session has entertained 
certain appeals5 from Lyon Court (the Scot- 


4 In Scotland, similarly the documents from 
Sir Charles and Sir Alexander Erskine pur- 
suant to 1672 cap. 47, bear that the arms given 
i are “approven of and confirmed by me” 
which is much more than a mere matricula- 
tion by progress, 

5 None involving a pure competition for 
arms, as distinct from reductions or complaints 
of alleged infringement of statutory right. 











tish Court of Chivalry) on the ground that 
arms are a form of property (4 Shaw, S.C. 
371; 1920, S.C. 791), it would seem the 
Standardbearer decision (Lauderdale  v. 
eng sflioregne ais 1910, S.C. (H.L.) 
35 and 44) must ultimately exclude such, as 
it strikes at the Court of Session pronouncing 
on any property in the nature of a dignity.® 

When arms are stated to be the insignia of 
a ‘‘ family ’’ (and one may observe Sir James 
Balfour Paul remarked: ‘‘ There is no such 
thing, strictly speaking, in Scottish Heraldry 
as a ‘family’ coat of arms,’’ ‘ Heraldry in 
Scotland,’ 467) it becomes important to deter- 
mine what this rather flexible term (C. N. 
Starcke, ‘The Primitive Family,’ 13) means 
in nobiliary law. Arms are indeed insepar- 
ably associated throughout history with the 
term ‘‘ Name,’ and this term—at any rate 
in Scotland—is used for a wideish nobiliary 
group whose representer is in the Norman- 
French of heraldic practice denominated 
Chef du Nom et d’Armes. 

The term is frequently found in Scots 
armorial documents as ‘‘ Chief of the Name ”’ 
(‘ Tartans of the Clans and Families,’ 1938, 
p. 51; Lyon Reg. i. 529, Maclauren, and ii. 
93, L’Amy), and this primary association of 
the arms with name is to be noticed in the 
supplementary pleadings in Grey v. Hast- 
ings (Herald and Genealogist, ii. 13); in the 
practice whereby quarterings were in use to 
be described as for ‘‘ the name of ’”’ (cf. Edin- 
burgh Heraldic Exhibition Catalogue. 1892, 
No. 51) ; and that the first quarter of a shield 
is denominated the ‘‘ pronominal quarter ’”’ 
irrespective of whether it is “‘ paternal’’ or 
otherwise. (A. C. Fox-Davies, ‘ Complete 
Guide to Heraldry,’ 552-3. In the following 
observations, I have cited in illustration a 
number of this author’s statements—as one of 
the few English lawyers who have written in 
detail on Heraldry, and so voluminously that 
the full import of his observations, when co- 
related with one another and other evidence, 
has not been grasped.) The Scottish judges 
have, however, perceived that Armory does 
deal with communities of a special character, 
which they describe as ‘‘ mere representation 
in arms ’’ (1938 Scots Law Times, p. 56, 
col. 1), without going on to the appreciation 
that this is simply a nobiliary as distinct 





6 Indeed if ordinary courts had been capable 
of adjudicating upon arms, there would have 
been no point in the existence of Lyon Court: 
causae armarum could have been disposed of 
in the Sheriff Court, and the “ property ” 


being under £50 value, appeals would be 
excluded. 
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from an ‘‘ordinary’’ community. As we 
shall see, this, like other nobiliary groups, is 
based on a right of property—the noble terre 
(even if this be an “ incorporeal estate ’’ — 
the arms)—‘‘ which a right to bear particu- 
lar ensigns armorial undoubtedly is’’ (Lord 
Pitmilly in Macdonell v. Macdonald, 4 Shaw 
371). That the ‘‘ Armorial Family ”’ is not 
the ordinary “family ”’ is evident from a 
number of aspects to which allusion might 
be made, and this is recognised in references 
such as “‘ armorial family”’ and “‘ chief of 
the family, in the armorial sense’’ (Cun- 
ninghame Case, 1847, Sessions Papers, p. 73), 
i.e., we are really concerned with a group in 
nobiliary law, the law of the ‘‘ Ordour and 
Estait of the Nobilitie,’’ as Bishop Leslie 
terms it, which is of much wider ambit than 
the modern term “ peerage’’ (cf. J. W. 
Woodward, ‘ Heraldry British and Foreign,’ 
ii., pp. 6, 12), and includes what in France 
is denominated La Noblesse, or the Adel of 
Germany, and in modern English is more 
broadly termed the ‘‘ nobility and gentility ”’ 
(Gentility meaning precisely what Fox-Davies 
says, and not the ‘‘ gentleman ”’-nonsense of 
popular language). We shall, moreover, see 
that the “‘ Gentle Family ’’ is uncommonly 
like the original ‘‘ Peerage Family ’’. Indeed, 
it is—naturally—older than the parliament- 
ary peerage, and seems even to have influ- 
enced early English Peerage Law. 

In the ‘ Complete Peerage,’ vol. iv., p. 701, 
in attacking the Barony-in-Fee as a “‘ mon- 
strous growth,’”’ I cannot help thinking the 
most learned Editors have their attention too 
closely fixed on the political and parliament- 
ary aspect of peerage, and shut their eyes to 
its noblesse-character, and to the reflections 
of the ‘‘ Chivalric ’”’ nobiliary concepts upon 
the development of peerage. 

They suggest that the hereditary barony-in- 
fee was evolved in the College of Arms, and 
that in the fifteenth century the Heralds were 
evidently busy forming ‘‘ precedents”’. The 
locus surmised was evidently the proper 
one, since the Court of Chivalry had 
jurisdiction not only in arms and_ gen- 
tility, but in peerage causes — and the 
first Committee for Privileges arose from 
a declinature by the Earl Marshal, on 
account of relationship in the dispute over 
the barony of Dacre (W. Cruise, ‘ On Digni- 
ties,’ 251). 

In evolving the ‘‘ peerage’? which suc- 
ceeded barony by tenure, the Crown and its 
advisors may very well have designed to sub- 
stitute a packed Council voluntate Regis, but 





were equally unlikely to say so explicitly ; and 
the Court of Chivalry was not likely to assum 
that such a policy was either intended o 
even desirable, the views of the officers of 
arms being naturally the accustomed ones ye. 
garding an hereditary noblesse, 

Accordingly I think the Editors of the 
‘Complete Peerage’ are right about the 
respensibility for the ‘‘ precedents”’; and 
what is of interest is rather to seek upon 
what these precedents were based. We shall 
find an astonishingly similar character in the 
‘*barony in fee’’ and the descent of the 
‘‘ representership of the armorial family” in 
England.’ 

I am by no means the first to observe this 
analogy which has long since been commented 
upon: 

There is in many particulars an_ obvious 
analogy between the case of an_ hereditary 
dignity descendible to heirs general and the 
case of a coat of arms (Herald et Genealogist, 
ii, p. 11). 

Investigation, however, shows it is much 
closer than might have been imagined, and 
that the writer of ‘ The Law of Inheritance 
as applied to Arms’ had even more grounds 
than those he set forth for his proposition 
that it appears: 

The mere assignment of a coat-of-arms to an 
individual by the Lawful Authority gives him 
an estate descendible to his lineal heirs in the 
same way as a Summons to Parliament creates 
a peerage with a similar heritable quality 
(ibid. p. 7). 

The Law eventually ascertained and settled 
in regard to the peerages referred to (namely 
those constituted by the calling of the person 
into the company of the peers) is that ifa 
dignity be created in fee it descends, on the 
failure of sons in any generation, to the only 
daughter, if such there be, and to her eldest 
son, or only daughter after her. If there be 
several daughters (co-heiresses, not “ heirs 
portioners,’’ as in Scotland) the dignity 
falls into ‘‘ abeyance ’’ between them, 
inheriting a fraction of the ‘‘ represents 
tion ’’ of the dignity, and the Crown may a 
any time “terminate the abeyance ”’ either 





7 Except when a confirmation of arms i 
made to “heirs” of a person presumably of 
noblesse d’extraction, patents of arms of i 
noticeably limit the insignia to “ descendants 
or “ posteritie ” of the person “ received into 
the company of ancient gentles,” just as a 8! 
ting on a Writ does not create a fee in collateral 
heirs, but only in the descendants of the perso 
summoned. In both cases, as we shall see, te 
descent of the dignity—for arms are S8U' 
passes to heirs of either sex. 
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by a summons to Parliament—the normal 


case Where a fractional representation 
devolves on a male of full age—or by a Royal 
letters Patent in the case of a female or 
minor. 

When we come to the Law of Arms and 
Gentility, we find, in the first place, that as 
in the baronial dignity in fee there is no 
trace of the ‘‘ Salic Law ”’ which originated 
in certain Germanic tribes of the Middle 
Rhine, and was ‘“‘dug out’? to oppose 
Edward III’s claim to the French throne. 
The law of descent of arms laid down by the 
Court of Chivalry in Grey v. Hastings, 1408, 
was simply the contemporary common law of 
descent of real estate in England (‘ The Law 
of Inheritance as applied to Arms,’ Herald 
and Genealogist, ii. 13) with the qualifica- 
tion, as appeared in the amended pleadings, 
that the heir must bear le nom del Sr de 
Hastynges, evidently from the land not from 
any peerage dignity, whilst in the earlier dis- 
pute, Scrope v. Grosvenor, witnesses repeat- 
edly refer to arms having devolved par droit 
de descente d’ heritage. 

In the sixteenth century this is found in 
full operation and Gerard Legh illustrates it 
from a hypothetical family—with a refer- 
ence to the daughter through a “ sole heir ”’ 
bearing the maternal arms without any ques- 
tio of including paternal quarterings (G. 
Legh, ‘ Accidens of Armory,’ fol. 98). A 
passage in the fifteenth-century ‘ Boke of St. 
Albans’ regarding ‘‘laced’’ arms (for the 
son of a noblewoman’s mésalliance) also con- 
cludes with the qualification that ‘“‘ gif the 
gentilwoman be air or nixt of blude to the 
cote-armor . . . than shall hir air bere her 
cotearmor ’’ (Dallaway ed. Ixxv.), 

The whole paragraph relates to the mar- 
tiages of gentlewomen with men “ having 
na cotearmor ’’.8 





8Similarly Sir G. Mackenzie, ‘Works,’ ii, 616, 
comments in regard to a “ Disposition made to 
a daughter, she marrying one who shall bear 
the Name and Arms, for in that case certainly 
the children may bear the Arms, for she was 
heiress herself, but if lands were disponed to a 
mere stranger, not upon condition that he 
should marry a Daughter but that he should 
bear the Name and Arms, it may in that case 
be asserted that the Receiver of the Disposition 
cannot bear the Arms, for that was not in the 
Disponers power to bestow except the Prince 
consent.” Sir George treats the heiress and her 
issue as inheriting her father’s arms by suc- 
cession, “ for” (i.e, “ because” as eldest daugh- 
ter) “she was heiress herself ” (i.e. heiress of 
the arms), and his remarks on p. 622, line 1, 
show he meant her arms alone. 





As the above-mentioned writer expresses it : 

The preference of the male issue to the female, 
the privilege of primogeniture among males, the 
right of a female to inherit on failure of males 
in the same degree, are undoubtedly incorpor- 
ated into the Law and usage of Arms, and it is 
obvious that in the absence of these doctrines 
the questions discussed in the Grey v. Hastings 
cause would never have arisen.” (Herald and 
Genealogist, ii, p. 15), 

Tuomas INNES or LEARNEY, 
Albany Herald. 


(To be concluded.) 


NOTES ON THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM COLLINS. 
(See ante pp. 128, 146.) 


OHN HARDHAM, by whose intervention 
Collins was ‘‘ dissuaded from the clerical 
office,’ was a native of Chichester, and has a 
place of his own in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ He was an enthusiastic 
lover of the drama, and had rendered some 
small services to Garrick. Garrick, in return, 
had sung the praises of a certain brand of 
snuff which Hardham prepared from a secret 
formula, and which came to be known as 
“No. 37”? from the number of the jar in 
which was stored. The business is still 
carried on in premises in the Strand, close 
by those of the original Hardham, and still 
has possession of the secret formula, so that 
people who care to buy a few ounces of the 
eighteenth century may see them weighed out 
from the identical Jar 37 which has supplied 
Garrick, Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
a host of their friends, probably including 
Collins. 
A name is all—from Garrick’s breath a puff 
Of praise gave immortality to snuff; 


Since when each connoisseur a_ transient 
heaven 


Finds in each pinch of Hardham’s Thirty- 
seven.81 

By the time of his death in 1772 Hardham 
had amassed a considerable fortune, which 
he left for the benefit of his fellow-townsmen, 
and the inhabitants of Chichester still have 
a lively sense of gratitude for the ‘‘ Hardham 
Trust.’’ We cannot believe that either the 
smile of Garrick or the possession of a secret 
formula could have transformed a nonentity 
into a man of power in two widely different 
spheres. Hardham must have had to a rare 





81 Colton, ‘Hypocrisy,’ quoted by the 
*D.N.B.’ under ‘ Hardham.’ 
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degree the gift of personality, radiating in- 
fluence and communicating inspiration with 
no conscious effort. The fact that Collins 
came from Chichester must have aroused his 
interest from the first, and we may be sure 
that the sense of theatrical swiftness which 
Hay conveys by half a sentence—‘‘ being 
dissuaded from the clerical office by Mr. 
Hardham, the tobacconist ’’—corresponds to 
the reality of the scene. 

If it is true that Collins reveals himself 
in his poems® we cannot believe that he had 
ever had any vocation for Holy Orders, and 
his decision to apply for a curacy must be 
taken as evidence that literature, as a means 
of making ends meet, had failed. So much 
Hardham would very easily discover, and we 
know what his answer must have been. We 
can almost hear him arguing, with much 
force and many examples, that no man could 
live by poetry and biography alone, however 
it might have been in the past; that the 
future was with the drama, and that Collins, 
having read Aristotle and the Greeks, and 
knowing how a tragedy ought to be con- 
structed, as well as having a natural gift, was 
just the man to conquer this limitless field. 

There is reason to believe that Collins made 
a serious attempt to write a _ tragedy.% 
According to Dr. Johnson he planned several, 
and the fact that none of them came to com- 
pletion does not prove that he was indolent, 
for Collins was always his own severest 
critic. It is not surprising to learn from 
Ragsdale that he spent much time in the 
neighbourhood of Drury Lane, in the com- 
pany of actors and dramatists. 

He was an acceptable companion everywhere; 
and, among the gentlemen who loved him for a 
genius, I may reckon the Doctors Armstrong, 
Barrowby, and Hill, Messrs. Quin, Garrick, 
and Foote, who frequently took his opinion on 
their pieces before they were seen by the public. 
He was particularly noticed by the geniuses 
who frequented the Bedford and Slaughter’s 
Coffee Houses. From his knowledge of Garrick 
he had the liberty of the scenes and green- 
room, where he made diverting observations 
on the vanity and false consequence of that 
class of people; and his manner of relating 
them to his particular friends was extremely 
entertaining. 

** In London I met him often,’’ says Gilbert 
White, ‘“‘ and remember he lodged in a little 





82 As Mr. Ainsworth insists (‘ Poor Collins,’ 
p. viii., following M. Emile Montégut. 

83 Langhorne says, with heavy and laborious 
irony, that Collins “ proceeded so far towards 
a tragedy—as to become acquainted with the 
manager.” 








house with a Miss Bundy,®4 at the corner of 
King’s square-court, Soho, now a warehous, 
for a long time together.’’ Mulso is known 
to have been living in King’s Square Court 
at this time, and on Oct. 8, 1744, he makes 
the second of his well-known allusions to 
Collins. After speaking of Joseph Warton, 
who had recently left London, he continues; 


Collins is now my next neighbour. I break. 
fasted with him this morning, & Capn. Har. 
grave play’d on ye Harpsichord, which He hag 
not forgott quite so much as He has Himself 


Presumably Captain Hargrave is identical 
with the Hargrave who had been frequenting 
night-cellars in the previous July; though 
he must have modified the habit in the inter. 
val if he could take breakfast at a conven- 
tional hour and play on the harpsichord 
afterwards. If he was a Captain in the 
Army—and we can hardly suppose that he 
was a sea-captain—it ought to be possible to 
trace him through the Army Lists. It does 
not appear that any person of this name, in 
1744, held the genuine rank of captain; but 
it must be remembered, in the first place, that 
Mulso, as a clergyman, was not likely to b 
accurately informed upon a matter of % 
little concern to himself, and, secondly, that 
there appears a certain tendency for a young 
officer to anticipate the slow procedure of 
the War Office by assuming the higher rank 
on social occasions some time before his pro 
motion is officially recognised. 

If that may be admitted, the most likely 
candidate for the distinction is a certain 
Thomas Hargrave, whose father, Dr. James 
Hargrave, had been Dean of Chichester till 
his death in 1741.86 Thomas Hargrave had 
matriculated at Christ Church College, 
Oxford, in 1742, at the age of sixteen.” 
Collins, Mulso, and Gilbert White were all at 
Oxford at this time, and the son of Alder- 
man Collins might well have taken a friendly 
interest in the son of Dean Hargrave, i 
spite of the difference of seniority. Early in 
1744, as we gather from his own statements, 
Hargrave had obtained a commission in the 





84 See Mr. H. O. White’s article, ‘ William 
Collins and Miss Bundy,’ in the Review of Enp- 
lish Studies for 1930, p. 437. 

85 ‘ Mulso’s Letters to Gilbert White,’ p. 7. 


86 He had formerly, according to Nichols, 
been rector of East Hoadley, Sussex, rector. 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and chaplain-l- 
ordinary to the King. (‘Literary Anecdotes, 
Vol. i, p. 416). 


87 Foster, Alumni Ozonienses, p. 607. 
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Army,® and, as Collins is believed to have 


left Oxford about the same time, it is possible 
that they went up to London together. Dean 
Hargrave had been in high favour with the 
magnificent Duke of Newcastle since the days 
when they were together at Cambridge.® 
The son entertained great expectations from 
the Duke’s patronage, and he did not hope 
in vain; for it was evidently the Duke who 
sent him to Oxford and established him in 
the Army, even providing his uniform and 
personal necessaries. Then, or soon after- 
wards, there began a long series of errors or 
indiscretions. The opening paragraph of a 
letter dated July 28, 1745, is typical of the 
numerous appeals that are to follow. 

After the many hardships & inconveniences 
which through your Grace’s displeasure I have 
justly suffered, I hope my sincere repentance 
and change of Behaviour will so far intercede 
for me as to give me leave to lay before you, 
how willing I am to undergo whatever your 
Grace shall please to lay upon me, and how 
entirely I am incapable of making Provision 
for my Voyage to Minorca.90 

In the continuation he says that he has 
“been upon duty with the imprest men at 
the Tower ever since I was in the Regiment.”’ 
That is useful information, as it shows that 
he must have been in London at the time 
when Mulso was writing to Gilbert White. 
So far as we can judge by his letters, he was 
not at heart a scoundrel; but he was weak, 
unstable and shamelessly parasitic. One 
thing may be said in his favour: his writing 
is beautifully neat and clear, with signs of 
artistic taste. If it was the author of this 
exquisite penmanship who played on the 
Reiptichord in Collins’s rooms, we may be 
sure that he touched the instrument with a 
natural grace such as to compel the admira- 
tion of his critics. 

Dr. Johnson would have us believe that 
Collins was morally no better than Hargrave, 
for he hints at the worst vices when he says 
that ‘‘ his faults had nothing of malignity or 
design, but proceeded from some unexpected 
pressure, or casual temptation.’’ It is impos- 
sible to make out any real consistency between 


8 On March 2, 1750, he tells Mrs. Spence that 
he has held a commission “now above six 
years, 3 and a half of which I have been a 
Lieutenant.” On Oct. 23, 1755, he reminds the 
Duke of Newcastle that he has been “ eleven 
years an Officer.” (Ad. MSS. 32724, f. 159, and 
32860, f. 146). 

8 Nichols, ‘Literary Anecdotes,’ Vol. i, p. 
416. See also the Dean’s numerous letters in 
the Newcastle Correspondence (Ad. MSS. 


087). 
% Ad. MS, 32704, f. 535. 








the damaging intention of this veiled indict- 
ment and the earlier admission that ‘“ his 
morals were pure, and his opinions pious.”’ 
We must remember that Dr. Johnson wrote 
his account late in life, from a hazy recol- 
lection of a very brief acquaintance. His 
facts are subordinate to his generalisations, 
and have a suspicious appearance of having 
grown out of them. 

It is not surprising that Collins’s attempts 
at dramatic composition expired long before 
the Fifth Act. His was not the world of 
reality, in which human characters act from 
motives intelligible to an audience; and the 
mere labour of writing a tragedy, though it 
may be easy to a practised hand, must have 
seemed a mountainous undertaking to a poet 
accustomed to polish his phrases and weigh 
his syllables.1 Collins fell back upon the 
theory of the drama, where he was on more 
familiar ground, and turned his thoughts to 
a translation of Aristotle’s ‘ Poetics.’ About 
this time, says Dr. Johnson, with no indica- 
tion of a date, ‘‘I fell into his company.”’ 
There follows the well-known story which 
has reminded more than one biographer of 
the similar assistance rendered to Goldsmith, 
which led to the appearance of the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield ’ : 

By degrees I gained his confidence; and one 
day was admitted to him when he was immured 
by a bailiff, that was prowling in the street. 
On this occasion recourse was had to the book- * 
sellers, who, on the credit of a translation of 
Aristotle’s Poeticks, which he engaged to write 
with a large commentary, advanced as much 
money as enabled him to escape into the coun- 
try. He showed me the guineas safe in his 
hand. Soon afterwards his uncle, Mr. Martin, 
a lieutenant-colonel, left him about two thou- 
sand pounds; a sum which Collins could 
searcely think exhaustible, and which he did 
not live to exhaust, 

The story of the bailiff and the negotiation 
with the booksellers must be believed, as the 
affair was one in which the narrator was 
personally concerned. The last sentence, 
however, presents a difficulty. We have sup- 
posed that the nomination for the curacy of 
Birdham, in September, 1744, was followed 
immediately by the talk with Hardham, 
leading, at no long interval, to the planning 
of tragedies and the frequent visits to Drury 
Lane; and that this new interest gradually 
e>hausted itself and was succeeded by the 





91 Thomas Warton says of Collins, in the 
course of his letter to Hymers: “I have seen 
all his odes already published in his own hand- 
writing; they had the marks of repeated correc- 
tion: he was perpetually changing his 


epithets.” 
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project of translating Aristotle. We should 
suppose the whole of this phase to account for 
a few weeks, or a very few months, extending 
to or a little beyond the end of 1744. It can 
be proved, however, that Colonel Martin’s 
death, which Dr. Johnson mentions, did not 
occur till the spring of 1749: an interval far 
too long, and too eventful in Collins’s life, to 
be bridged by the expression ‘‘ soon after- 
wards.’’ Ragsdale’s account agrees perfectly 
with Johnson’s, but cannot be said to corro- 
borate it; for it must be remembered that 
Ragsdale wrote with the printed page of 
Johnson’s narrative before him, and prob- 
ably resorted to it for information where his 
own knowledge failed. After speaking of 
Collins’s entertaining talk in the green-room 
of Drury Lane, in the passage already 
quoted, he continues: ‘‘ In this manner he 
lived, with and upon his friends, until the 
death of Colonel Martin, who left what for- 
tune he died possessed of unto him and his 
two sisters.’’ 

The most probable explanation is that 
Colonel Martin has been confused with 
Collins’s other uncle, and that it was the 
death of Charles Collins, at the beginning of 
1745, which relieved the financial strain. 
None of the several candid friends who have 
published their reminiscences of Collins men- 
tions this relative. Perhaps they were inten- 

etionally kept in ignorance, for reasons now 
beyond conjecture; or perhaps, as is more 
probable, they misunderstood some casual 
allusions in conversation to ‘‘my late 
uncle,’’ or ‘‘ my uncle’s legacy,’’ and wrongly 
concluded that it was Colonel Martin who had 
died. Thomas Warton has complicated the 
matter still further by confusing Colonel 
Martin with a public character of the time, 
Colonel Martin Bladen. It is customary to 
dismiss with an impatient gesture the state- 
ment that ‘‘ Colonel Martin Bladen . . . was 
uncle to my dear and lamented friend, Mr. 
William Collins the Poet, to whom he left an 
estate ’’ ;92 for it is very easy to prove that, 
as Moy Thomas says, ‘‘ the name of Collins’s 
uncle was simply Martin, and not Martin 
Bladen, with whom he had no connection 
whatever.’’ It is possible, however, to detect 
a substratum of truth beneath Warton’s 
superficial error. To the biographer of 
Collins the exact name of the deceased rela- 
tive, though important, is less important 
than the date when Collins came into his in- 
heritance. Colonel Martin Bladen died Feb. 


92 Warton’s note on ‘ The Dunciad,’ iv, 560. 
(Pope’s ‘ Works,’ 1797, Vol. v, p. 284). 








15, 1746.% Charles Collins must have died 
about a year earlier, if we may judge by the 
fact that his will was proved on March §, 
1745; but we shall find that the main provi. 
sions of the will did not take effect until a 
year after the testator’s death, so that the 
date of the death of Martin Bladen must be 
approximately, as Warton supposed, the date 
when Collins came into the estate. 

A few facts about the career of Charles 
Collins can be gathered from official sources, 
He was born, as we have seen, on Feb. 8 
1665/6. It is highly probable that he was 
educated at Winchester; for a boy named 
Collen or Collin®4 was a chorister at the 
school in 1680,9 and among the possessions 
which Charles Collins bequeathed to his 
nephew were a drawing of Winchester Col- 
lege and a valued collection of Church music, 
On March 26, 1686, he matriculated at New 
College, Oxford, as puer pauper serviens,® 
but there is no record of his having graduated. 
In later years, as appears from his will, he 
was associated with Lord Weymouth in some 
way which created expectations of a legacy, 
but nothing is known of this phase of his 
career. On April 14, 1696, at the church of 
St. Peter the Great, Chichester, he married 
Elizabeth Cardiffe,9? who must have died at 
some time before 1729. On March 24, 1729, 
he was admitted a Brother of the Charter- 
house, on the nomination of the Duke of New. 
castle,98 and there he spent the rest of his 





93 Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. xvi, p. 107. 
The fact that Bladen is described as “of 
Albury Hatch, Essex,” may be a further excuse 
for the error, if Warton knew that Collins’s 
family originally came from Essex. 

94 Hither is a possible variant of the name 
of the Essex family of Collins. 

95 ‘ Winchester Long Rolls,’ ed. C. W. Hol- 
gate, pp. 36 and 40. : 

96 Foster, Alumni Oxonienses (Early Series), 
Vol. i, p. 308. His name is given alternatively 
as “Colling,’ but his identity is clear from 
his father’s name, Roger, and his being “of 
Chichester.” 

97 Ad. MS. 5699, f. 184. : 

9 Private information kindly supplied from 
the records of the Charterhouse by Captain E. 
R. Wilson. It may be added that although, 
generally speaking, the inmates of the Charter- 
house were gentlemen by birth who had fallen 
into poverty, the latter condition was subject 
to many exceptions. Smythe ‘ Historical 
Account of Charter-House,’ pp. 256-260) gives an 
impressive list of doctors, scientists and 
scholars who chose to live there for the sake 
of peace and freedom for study, concluding, 
“And very recently, Sir Henry Mackworth, 
Bart. here terminated an existence the latter 
part of which was spent in great comfort im 
this peaceful spot.” 
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life. How he came to have influence with 
the Duke of Newcastle is one of many inter- 
esting questions which must be left unan- 
swered; possibly Dr. Hargraye, afterwards 
Dean of Chichester, whose son is believed to 
have been Collins’s friend, was the inter- 
mediary. His name appears in the manu- 
sript list of the electors of Sussex compiled 
by the agents of the Duke of Newcastle, for 
no very reputable purpose, in 1734 ;% here 
he is shown as being resident in London but 
having a vote in respect of freehold property 
in the parish of St. Bartholomew, Chichester. 

By his will Charles Collins appointed his 
“dearly beloved Nephews William Collins 
and Dr. George Payne’’ his executors, and 
made the former his principal heir. ‘‘ Item,”’ 
he directed, 


for my freehold estate scituate lying and 
being in the parish of Saint Bartholomews 
without the West gate of the City of Chicester 
Sussex I give and bequeath to my Nephew 
William Collins Son of Alderman William 
Collins of the City and County aforesaid all 
my said freehold Estate with all Appurtenances 
belonging to it with all Rents Arrearages and 
Profits from it arising from one Year after my 
Decease to be accounted for to him. 

Collins is also to have the most precious 
of his personal possessions. 

Item I give to my Nephew William Collins 
my Fathers Picture in a frame and my own 
picture without a Frame and Alexander taking 
Darius in his Court without a Frame and the 
Draught of Winchester Colledge in a black 
Frame. Also I give to my aforesaid Nephew 
William Collins my Silver Tankard with my 
Arms on it and my collection of Musick on 
the Score [;] this collection of Church Music 
as well as Songs and other Musick100 which if 
you have no relish of it now, it may be hereafter 
valuable therefore pray make much of it and 
keep it for the Love the Family have born to 
that Family.101 


% Ad. MS. 33059 B. 

10 The words italicised are inserted in the 
margin. 

1 In this portion of the will the testator 
seems to have set down his thoughts as they 
occurred to him, with conversational freedom. 
The will was begun, apparently with the help 
of a lawyer, on Sept. 2, 1740, and was finished, 
again, apparently, with legal help, on June 19, 
1742, The part written in the interval seems 
to have been done by the old man himself, 
without assistance. 

he probable reason for the postponement is 
hat the lawyer, after writing out the opening 
sentences, enquired who were to be the execu- 
tors, and then ascertained by a question that 
the nephew William Collins, whose name was 
proosed, was not yet twenty-one; the testator 
then put off the completion of the document 
rather than substitute any other name. 





Most readers will forgive the disregard of 
grammatical consistency for the sake of senti- 
ments like this. 

George Payne inherits two separate sums 
of forty pounds and thirty guineas, besides 
pictures of ‘‘ King Charles the first and his 
Queen in one Frame gilt and King Charles 
the second and Queen Anne both in Lacker 
or Gilt frams {sic].’’ The testator’s niece, 
Elizabeth Collins, is left ‘‘ the sum of one 
Shilling of good and lawfull Money of Great 
Britain,’”’ together with her grandmother’s 
wedding ring, and her sister Anne one shil- 
ling only; with the prospect of sharing be- 
tween them ‘‘ the Lord Viscount Waymouth 
and his Sister’s Money if there be any likely- 
hood of it.”” We know that whatever like- 
lihood there may have been was not realised ; 
for the will of Lord Weymouth, who died in 
1749, contains no mention of any member of 
the Collins family. 

The statement is attributed to Dr. Durn- 
ford, the second husband of Anne Collins, 
“that the sister of Collins loved money to 
excess, and evinced so outrageous an aver- 
sion to her brother, because he squandered 
or gave away to the boys in the cloisters what- 
ever money he had, that she destroyed, in a 
paroxysm of resentment, all his papers, and 
whatever remained of his enthusiasm for 
poetry, as far as she could.’’102 In justice to 
Anne Durnford we must remember that her 
side of the case has not been heard, and that 
there is no evidence for the story except the 
unsavoury evidence of a man who proclaims 
himself capable of besmirching his wife’s 
memory after her death. The probability is 
that Durnford knew nothing more than that 
his wife had destroyed papers of some kind 
which her brother had valued; and it is very 
likely, if that is so, that it was the collection 
of Church music and songs which came to 
this untimely end. However that may be, 
one cannot read the will of Charles Collins 
without wondering whether, by good fortune, 
some of the pictures may have survived, and 
whether in some neglected corner there may 
still be found a silver tankard engraved with 
the Collins arms: Vert, a griffin segreant or. 


P. L. CAaRveER. 
(To be continued.) 
HE USE OF THE CONTRAC- 


TION “ ¥ ” FOR “ THOU.”—While 
preparing an edition of Samuel Daniel, 
102 Quoted by Moy Thomas, ‘ Poetical Works 





| 9 William Collins,’ p. lxiii. 
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Elizabethan poet and historian, and collat- 
ing the early texts, I have come across what 
seems to be something of a bibliographical 
curiosity; the contraction ‘‘ } ” for ‘‘thou”’ 
—which is not listed among the more common 
y-contractions in Dr. McKerrow’s ‘ An Intro- 
duction to Bibliography,’ p. 322. Thus far 
I have noticed the contraction only in 
‘Delia and Rosamond augmented’: ‘ Cleo- 
patra,’ first published in 1594 (printed by 
James Roberts and Edward Allde), reprinted 
in 1595 (printed by James Roberts), and 
again issued in 1598 (printed by Peter 
Short). The contraction occurs at least 
twenty-one times in these three closely-linked 
editions, but not always in the same lines. 
(For convenience, I here refer to the three 
editions as 94, 95, and 98 respectively.) 

No contraction is used in 94 ‘ Delia,’ 
xxvii. 5 (‘‘ Why should’st thou stop thine 
eares now to my _ cryes’’); however, 
“‘thou’’? becomes “‘ +’? in 95 and 98. In 
* Delia,’ xxxv. 10 (‘‘ When thou wilt close 
vp that which now } showest’’) the contrac- 
tion of the second “‘ thou ’’ is used in all three 
editions, 

In ‘ Cleopatra’ 94 (K8r, line 9), 95 (H8v, 
26), and 98 (F4v, 26) the form is the 
same ‘‘ The conquering cause hath right, 
wherein } art’’). In ‘ Cleopatra’ 95 (Il, 
28) and 98 (F5', 28) the contraction is used, 
but ‘thou ’’ occurs in this line in 94 (K8v, 
17: ‘‘Cle. What vile vnggrateful wretch, 
dar’st thou cdtroule’’). In ‘Cleopatra’ 94 
(M7', 15), 95 (K4v, 18) and 98 (G4y, 18) the 
contraction is used (‘‘Then should’st } 
know how far affection moues’’); also, in 
‘ Cleopatra’ 94 (M8r, 18), 95 (K5v, 11), and 
98 (G5", 11: ‘Chor. What newes bring’st 
y, can Egipt yet yeeld more’’). 

Furthermore, in 95 ‘ Cleopatra’ the con- 
traction is used in five other instances, 
although “thou” is spelled out in the cor- 
responding lines in 94 and 98: G3r, line 6 
(‘‘ Those Hymnes that } doost consecrate to 
heauen ’’) ; G6r, 26 (‘‘ Though } of Country, 
kingdom, and my Crowne’’); H8', 7 (“ Of 
Caesars mercy, that } hid’st thy face); 14", 7 
(‘ Sel. Well then } knowst how I haue liu’d 
in grace’’); and 17%, 26 (‘‘ Thus he 
coplaind, & thus } hear’st my shame’’). 

Further search may bring to light a more 
extensive use of the contraction “ } ”’, especi- 
ally in books printed by James Roberts, 
Edward Allde, and Peter Short. 


Epwin NUNGEZER. 
Cornell University, Ithaea, New York. 


i, 


Readers’ Queries 


““QKAIN ” A HEREFORDSHIRE 
WORD.—A woman who comes from 
Hereford was recently heard to say, “‘ They'n 
regular skains that live in that house.” 
‘““skains ”’ (or ‘‘skanes’’) she meant “ dirty 
people.”” There is but scanty confirmation 
of this word to be found in Wright’s ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary,’ viz., skain, recorded 
only from Herefordshire, in the meaning of 
‘collection, sort,’? with the illustrative 
example, “‘ What a skain of swedes he've 
got.”’ 
Can any correspondents throw light on the 
word ? 
Is it possible that it is a variant of skin, 
a Scottish ‘‘ term expressive of the greatest 
contempt,’’ which the Dialect Dictionary r- 
cords with the quotation, ‘‘ Ye’re naething 
but a nasty skin’? An adjective skeeny, 
‘sharp, gusty,’ (of wind) is recorded from 


Cornwall. 
L. R. M. Srracnan, 
Birmingham University. 


PENELOPE AUBIN AND ‘MANON 
LESCAUT.’—A French author, Mlle 
Claire-Eliane Engel, recently discovered that 
the famous French novel, ‘ Manon Lescaut,’ 
by the Abbé Prévost, was taken from an Eng- 
lish novel by Penelope Aubin. The Abbé 
Prévost, who sojourned in England for three 
years and was acquainted with the book, bor 
rowed the plot and its development from it, 
entirely concealing the source of his work, 
Who was Penelope Aubin? What is the title 
of the novel with the material of which PX 
vost composed ‘Manon Lescaut,’ and when 
was it published? Is this the first time that 
this interesting discovery of the French 
plagiarism is mentioned, or was it already 
known in England? DC 


T, SAVIOUR’S, HOXTON.—I am exceed: 
ingly anxious to trace the following que 
tation which refers to St. Saviour’s Church, 
Hoxton. It appeared in a magazine dated 
July, 1866, and was accompanied by a woot: 
cut of the yard in which the Rev. J. T. Jef 
cock (first incumbent) opened his mission 
1861. 

The Church of St. Saviour’s, Hoxton, was 
built by Mr. Jeffcock, and consecrated in 
May, 1866. No doubt, the magazine gave # 
little history of what had happened since 
beginning of the Mission in 1861. 
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I found the quotation in St, Saviour’s 
Parish Paper for October, 1920. The vicar 
opened his letter by saying: 

l have recently come across an old Magazine 
dated July 1866 which has a wood cut of the 
yard in Hoxton Street, and which contains 
the following interesting quotation. . . 


The yard was full of puddles and even if 
the day happened to fine, the horse- 
keepers had a felicitous knack of washing 
their horses at a quarter to eleven, in the 
very path by which the rickety flight of 
stairs was approached. Nor were their 
troubles over when they had reached the 
upper room; through cracks in the floor 
might be discovered the furnaces and the 
apparatus of a crucible manufactury in the 
lower story, from which, from time to time, 
a gust of pungent smoke issued, while the 
construction of the roof above, formed out 
of two apartments of unequal elevations, 
necessitated a row of posts down the middle 
of the Mission Room which supported at 
once its converging slopes, and also the bed 
of the gutter through which, on many a 
day, the rain water gently distilled upon 
the long-suffering congregation. 


Unfortunately, the vicar of that time died 
six years back, so there is really no way of 
my tracing it. I should like to say that I 
am writing the history of St. Saviour’s, and 
the wood-cut referred to would be a valuable 
contribution, 


Hoxton Old Town. 


3 High S8t., 





LAWRENCE FE. Jack. 


URNET: MARGINALIA.—I have access 
to a first edition of Burnet’s ‘ History of 
His Own Time,’ in which marginal notes are 
inscribed. These notes are written in an 
eighteenth-century hand, and add some inter- 
esting facts to the text. They are marked 
“ye B-ps MSS.”’ I have not been able to 
ascertain which manuscript they are from. 
I would be willing to send a copy of the notes 
to anyone who would be interested in trying 
to find which manuscript in existence, if any, 
they are from. The original owner of the 
edition was apparently ‘‘ The Rev’d M’Loan 
Rochester.’’ 

Jort L. Harnes, 3rd. 
coe Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
" J: Z.”: AUTHORSHIP OF NEW- 

CASTLE’S LETTER TO MICHELL.— 
The noted report of the law officers, forming 
the answer of Newcastle to the memorial of 
the King of Prussia which attacked England’s 
neutrality practice in justifying his reprisal 
in the matter of the Silesian Loans, is fre- 
quently ascribed to the pen of William 
Murray (Lord Mansfield), but without any 








conclusive evidence as far as I have dis- 
covered. 

On the last page of one of the British 
Museum’s copies (593 D. 21 (7)) of ‘ The 
Duke of Newcastle’s letter . . . to Monsieur 
Michell . . . ’, etc., 1753, I find this note, 
signed “J. Z., 1799”: 

N.B. This able and masterly report was 
drawn by Mr. Murray the then Solir. General 
(now Earl Mansfield) and was justly admired 
by every state in Europe. . 

Can anyone identify ‘‘ J. Z.’’ and evaluate 
his authority ? 

The assistance of 
greatly appreciated. 


‘N. and Q.’ will be 
W. B. Hamitron. 
wy University, Durham, North Carolina, 


ROBLEMS IN WALPOLE’S’- COR- 
RESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (See ante p. 155).—11. Wal- 
pole includes ‘‘my Dame _ Bramston ”’ 
in a ‘‘jury of matrons’’ who passed 
judgment on a house Montagu thought of 
renting (to Montagu, 1 Nov., 1767, T. vii. 
145). Who was she? 

12. Wanted, exact date of death of Lt.-Gen. 
John Brown, who is in the Army List last for 
1762, and whose will was proved in 1764. Is 
there any biographical information about 
him? He was of Hubbard’s (or Hubert’s) 
Hall, Harlow, Essex. 

13. Capt. William Burton became a Lt.- 
Col. in 1764, and appears in the Army Lists 
through 1773, but is not in that for 1775. Did 
he die or leave the Army? 

14. Thomas Chamberlayne, son of Sir 
James Chamberlayne, 4th Baronet, was a 
Lieutenant in the Horse Guards, in the Army 
List for 1764 (which went to press November, 
1763), but apparently pre-deceased his father, 
who died 1767. When did Thomas die? 

15. Wanted, further information about the 
Countess Chamfelt, ‘‘ Bohemian, rich, and 
hideous,’’ in Walpole to Montagu, 7 Jan., 
1755 (T. iii. 277). 

16. Who was a Mrs. Chandler, apparently 
of Twickenham (T. ii, 293) ? 

17. Walpole to Montagu, 3 Sept., 1748, 
praises ‘‘a new actress, a Miss Clough,’’ at 
the Richmond summer theatre. Who was she 
and what became of her? (T. ii. 337). 

18. Who was ‘‘ A Monsieur de Clausson- 
ette’? among a French party visiting Straw- 
berry Hill (to Montagu, 10 June, 1765, T. vi. 
254) ? 

19. Walpole to Montagu, 13 July, 1745 
(T. ii. 117) has a story of ‘‘ one Mrs. Comyns, 
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an elderly gentlewoman ’’—but 
story her gentility is in question. 
what was she? 

20. Walpole to Montagu, 28 Nov., 1761 
(T. v. 144): ‘‘ You will have been concerned 
for young Courtney ’’’—he was apparently 
with the army in Germany. Who was he? 


W. S. Lewis. 
Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


HE TWO MISSING PORTRAITS OF 
EDMOND HALLEY (ef. clxxv. 188, 
297; s.v. ‘ Halleian Gleanings’).—Of the 
five authentic portraits of Edmond Halley, 
astronomer, two, as is well-known, are in the 
possession of the Royal Society, Burlington 
House, London, to whom one of them was 
bequeathed by MHalley’s younger surviving 
daughter, Mrs. Catherine Price, formerly 
Butler; see the Annual Register, vol. xi., p. 
258; London, 1768. Cf. ‘ Biog. Brit.,’ vol. 
iv., p. 2502, note 39. 

The Bodleian Library, Oxford, has an 
original portrait of Halley, of which, it is 
said, a copy is owned by Queen’s College. 

The two other original portraits of Halley, 
if still in existence now, cannot be found. 
One of them, in which Halley is presented in 
the uniform of a naval captain, was painted 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. One conjectures 
that this was the one to which William 
Stukeley referred, in an entry dated Dec. 15, 
1720, stating: ‘‘ Dr. Halley sat to Sir God- 
frey Kneller for Dr. Mead ’’; see ‘The Fam- 
ily Memoirs of the Rev. William Stukeley, 
M.D.,’ vol. i., p. 62 (Surtees Society, 1882). 
Dr. Richard Mead died in London, 16 Feb., 
1754. Does any reader know what disposi- 
tion was made of his library, portraits, etc. ? 
The portrait of Halley, by Kneller, was en- 
graved by G. White (d. 1732). 

Halley’s portrait, painted (? ¢. 1720) by 
Richard Philips (1681-1741) was engraved by 
G. Vertue, but the original cannot be traced. 
Where is it now? 

All five portraits were reproduced in my 
edition of the ‘ Correspondence and Papers 
of Edmond Halley’ (Oxford, 1932). My 
excuse for bringing up the matter, again, at 
this time, is a very earnest desire to discover 
the present whereabouts of the two missing 
portraits. Is it possible that they may be in 
private possession ? 

Any information whatever, or any sugges- 
tions at all, will be gratefully received. 

E, F. MacPrxe. 


yt Hermosa Way, San Diego, California, 
U.S.A. 


from the 
Who and 








“MHE PLAINS OF ABRAHAM” (S@ 

ante p. 127; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’), — 
I have for years tried to find out who Mon. 
sieur (or Mr.?) Abraham was, and why the 
“Plains ’’ were called by his name. (Can 
someone please print a succinct note on this 
problem ? 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


REASING OF TROUSERS.—When did 

this become a matter of form? As 

far as I can see, even the highest in this and 

other European lands treated trouser legs as 

mere cloth tubes, to hang just anyhow, up 
to some year later than 1870. 


FReDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


HE PROPHECIES OF MERLIN. — 
Froissart relates how in his youth at the 
court of Edward ITI, he once heard an ancient 
knight expounding prophecies of Merlin to 
the queen’s ladies. According to Merlin 
Edward, the Black Prince, would never rei 
and the crown would come eventually to the 
House of Lancaster. 

From what ‘‘ prophecies of Merlin’’ did 
the old knight draw this prediction? Are 
there any other of ‘‘ Merlin’s ’’ forecasts that 
have proved true? To what date did they 
extend? I should be glad to know of any 
literature upon them. 

Purp Dezay. 


RESENTATION AT COURT.—In whose 
reign was presentation at court as we 
now know it—whether in the afternoon or 
in the later evening—first instituted? How 
has the mode of presentation differed at dif- 
ferent times and_ in different European 
courts? I am chiefly interested in it as it 

concerns ladies. 

H. C. B. 


FRICAN LONGEVITY.—It is said that 
Paul the anchorite (0b. circa a.D. 250) 
lived to one hundred and thirteen years of 
age and that St. Antony, who was born 4.D. 
250, died in a.p, 355. Is there any reason to 
dispute these ages? On the whole did 
longevity in Africa, in classical times and in 
the early centuries of the Christian era, tend 
to be higher than it is in most of Europe at 

the present time? 

PEREGRINUS. 


BLEANOR.—This well-known Christian 
name which comes down to us from the 
Middle Ages is spelt in sources in a variety 
of ways. As far as I have read, the three 
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of England, Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
om of a and Eleanor of Castile 
seem to have affected chiefly the spelling 
“Alianor.” Is there any clue anywhere to 
show how they probably pronounced the 
word. How and when did the spelling and 
the pronunciation ‘‘ Eleanor’’ come to be 

lished ? 

ai C. E. H. 


WHITE HERDS OF CATTLE. — What 
instances of these are known in the 
Middle Ages? In the early thirteenth- 
century the Lady of Bramber in Sussex 
ofiended King John by refusing to send her 
son to be page at court, and then, on learn- 
ing of the King’s wrath, sent to Queen Isa- 
bella, as an attempt to appease him, a pre- 
sent of four hundred cows and a bull, all 
perfectly white except for red ears. What 
other like herds have been recorded whether 
in Britain or on the Continent ? 


J. H. R. 


EKHMET.—This, as everyone knows, is 
the Egyptian goddess of fire, represented 
with the head of a lioness. What, in idea, 
is the connection here of the lion with fire? 


M. U. H. R. 


WOLVES IN ENGLAND (See ante p. 158; 
sv. ‘A Price on a Head’).—I have 
looked through the General Indexes of 
‘N. and Q.’ from the Eighth Series onwards 
and find no correspondence upon the existence 
of wolves in England. While not supposing 
that the story of their extermination by King 
Edgar was literally true, I had thought they 
were extinct in Britain by the twelfth cen- 
tury. When are wolves last mentioned in a 
law or other public document ? ™ 
QOURCE OF QUOTATION SOUGHT.—I have 

heen asked by a reader on the other side of 
the Atlantic if I can discover the source of the 
sentence : 

“ Above all Nations is Humanity.” 

He suggests that it was either formulated by, 
or quoted by, the late Goldwin Smith, sometime 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, 
and afterwards Professor of History at Cornell 
7 Peal at Ithaca, in the State of New York, 


Colour is lent to this suggestion by the fact 
that (as IT have been informed) the sentence is 
engraved on a stone seat in the grounds of 
Cornell University. 

Arnotp HAvttatn. 

Royal Empire Northumberland 


Society, 
Avenue, W.C.2. ' 





Replies. 





‘“THE PANSY FREAKED WITH 
yur.” 
(clxxvii. 98, 139.) 


ig is generally agreed by those best qualified 

to judge that Milton’s notices of flowers 
owe more to bookish sources than to direct 
observation. His range is very small, com- 
pared with Shakespeare’s. He uses a 
familiar similitude when he puts ‘‘ jet ”’ for 
black. ‘‘ Freaxed’’ is an unusual word, 
which Professor Weekley in his ‘ Etymologi- 
cal Dictionary’ describes as ‘ App. coined 
by Milton, who may have had freckle and 
streak vaguely in mind.’’ Johnson in his 
Dictionary calls it ‘‘a word, I suppose, 
Scotch, brought into England by Thomson,” 
his memory not retaining the passage in Mil- 
ton. He is unlucky also about ‘‘ Pansy,”’ 
which he gives under ‘‘ Pancy ”’ and, forget- 
ting Ophelia, supposes to be a corruption of 
panacey, panacea, 

Tuckwell, in his annotated ‘ Lycidas,’ 1911, 
says that the plant meant 
is from the epithet here applied to it, the 
Common Heartsease, Viola tricolor, of our 
pastures. Inconspicuous though it be, few 
flowers command more frequent literary 
citation. 

On the other hand, Anne Pratt speaks of 
pansies in general and goes on: ‘ 

But our field Pansy the poets have not re- 
garded, and it is little noticed save by botanists 
and country children, and by the farmer, who 
calls it a troublesome weed. 

This is the more correct view. I have 
found a few citations only which clearly 
belong to the wild pansy. Its blossom is 
decidedly small and the maculation in the last 
two examples I have looked at hardly visible 
to an ordinary eye. There is no evidence 
that Milton was a close observer of wild 
flowers and his phrase suits the garden 
pansies much better. He may have 
had “‘ freckled,’? which Shakespeare uses of 
the cowslip, in his mind. 


V. R. 
ITURGICAL VESTMENTS IN STUART 
DAYS (clxxvii. 136).—In a secret 


Roman chapel at Brailes, Warwickshire, Mass 
was said in the reign of King James VI and 
I, and doubtless during prohibition days, 
under Queen Elizabeth. One of its early and 
notable priests was William Bishop 
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(1554-1624), Vicar-Apostolic and Bishop of 
Chalcedon ; educated at Oxford and Rheims; 
twice imprisoned. He was the first Roman 
prelate permitted in England after the blood- 
horrors of Queen Mary’s regime. 

For centuries this hidden chapel housed 
two exquisite vestments, each wrought by 
royal hands, i.e., (1) done by Queen Hen- 
rietta (1609-69) and (2) needled by Queen 
Catherine of Braganza (1638-1705). They 
were used only for High Mass on special fes- 
tival days. It is now twenty-five years since 
I handled them, and I can recall only the 
features of one, which consisted of apple-green 
velvet, decorated profusely with rose-buds. 
These vestments were loaned to*a Manchester 
exhibition many years ago, and great diffi- 
culty was experienced in getting them home 
again, for an American had decided to buy 
them at any cost, or bribery. 

For greater safety they were removed to 
Oscott College, Birmingham, some time 


ago. Wm. Jaccarp. 


AMBSUCKLE (clxxvii. 118, 158). — 
‘*Lamb’s-sucklings’’: (a) bird’s-foot 
trefoil, Lotus corniculatus; (b) white clover, 
Trefolium repens; (ce) white goose-foot, 
Chenopodium album, also called ‘‘ lamb’s- 
quarters.”’ The two folk-names are attri- 
buted by the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ to 
the North of England only, but ‘‘ lamb’s- 
quarters’ is known in Somerset, where the 
name is also given to the common Orache, 
Atriplex patula. 
‘*Suckle”’ and ‘‘ suckling ’”? are the same 


as in ‘honeysuckle,’ Lonicera  Pericly- 
menum, which is sometimes called by the 
first two names uncombined. It has been 


conjectured that ‘‘ lamb’s ’’ as applied to the 
orache is really ‘‘ Lammas,’’ from its blos- 
soming about 1 Aug., when tithes were paid 
to the clergy; but ‘‘lamb’s”’ is a first ele- 
ment in many other plant-names. 


W. W. GIL. 


“(RUCK ”? BUILDINGS (clxxvii. 97). — 

Under ‘‘ Crook (Yorks. and Ches.)’’ the 
‘ English Dialect Dict.’ quotes a detailed de- 
scription, with the spelling ‘‘ cruk,’’ of this 
method of building. Under ‘‘ Crock (Yorks., 
Westmd. and Northants.)’’ to which a re- 
ference is given from ‘ Crook,” the defini- 
tion is similar but briefer. 

W. W. Gr. 


HE GENDER OF THE BOAT (clxxvi. 
427; clxxvii. 49, 87).—A foreign mail 
clerk here formerly wrote ‘‘ Le Normandie,”’ 








the gender of a steamship in French bgj 
masculine, but, learning of a decree of th 
Ministry of Marine that vessels named after 


provinces are feminine, 


was made g0 


comfortable by the ‘‘ La,” that he has ou. 


tomarily simply omitted the article. 


It is 


interesting to note that the article is omitte 
on the stamp (1 fr. 50 cm.) issued by the 
French postal authorities in honour of the 


ship in 1935. 


Boston, Mass. 


RoOcKINGHAM, 


I had hoped a correspondent would quot 
an old humorous story on this subject, which 
I have heard, but can only give imperfectly 
from memory. I believe one form I saw in 
the columns of some old periodical, another] 
think was told by an “end man” in a min- 


strel show. 


It must be more or less tradi- 


tional. An old sea-captain was asked why 
he called a ship she, and explained, a ship is 
just like a woman, often cantankerous and 
hard to manage, but he loved her, and was 
unable to be happy without her. 


(HURCH MOUNDS (elxxvii. 


T. O. M. 
136).—My 


friend the late Mr. H. A. Allcroft, be 


lieved at my 


suggestion that the worl 


‘‘church ’’ was derived from “circle,” and 
was so called not because of the building but 
because churches were built on the earlier 
pagan sites of sacred places in villages which 


were circular. 


The number of circular 


churchyards is remarkable and at the time 
of his death Mr, Allcroft was engaged upon 


a book on this subject. 


Not infrequently the 


circular site included a mound upon which 


the church was built. 


M. H. Horswaite. 
Whickham Rectory, Co. Durham, 


Churches on mounds are not so very Ul- 


common. 


It is usually assumed for good rea- 


sons that the mounds were pre-Christian 


sacred sites. 


The early Christian fathers 


adapted pagan customs and sites for their 


own use wherever possible. 


In fact, Pope 


Gregory sent a message to Augustine about 
the purifying of the pagan ‘‘ temples” ™ 


this country. 
for church sites on hill-tops. 


A similar reason is advan 


The Old Testa- 


ment provides abundant references to t 
groves and altars in high places. 

Consult ‘The Straight Track,’ by Alfred 
Watkins, and other such works on early 
tracks, by-ways and church sites. 


E. H. Pee. 
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IR GEORGE ARTHUR, Isr BART., 
§ 1784-1854 (clxxvii. 137).—His grandson, 
the 3rd Bart., tells me that he has never heard 
of any monograph on the 1st Bart., and it 
must certainly have been unknown to Sir 
Alexander Arbuthnot, the writer (about 
1885) of the notice of the first Sir George in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ I understand that there is at 
present a proposal to compile a history of his 
administration in Canada, and it is perhaps 
this which has prompted Mr. SanpeRson’s 
query. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


(CADEMICAL HOODS § (clxxvi. 439; 
elxxvii, 31, 50, 86, 140).—Mr. Hopxins 
is mistaken in saying that a Lambeth degree 
of medicine was conferred on Sir Herbert 
Barker. The facts will be found in The 
Times of June 3, 1922: they are that early 
in 1920 some three hundred distinguished 
people sent a petition to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury praying him to confer such a 
degree: but His Grace refused, as the pos- 
session of a Lambeth degree would not have 
qualified the recipient to undertake medical 
or surgical practice. 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 


“(HURCHMASTERS ” = (clxxvi. 189; 

elxxvii. 49, 102).—In Wensley church, 
Yorkshire (N.R.) is a Restoration font dated 
1662, of which the late Mr. Francis Bond 
says that ‘‘ hanging would not have been good 
[? bad] enough for ’’ the man who wrought 
it (‘Fonts and Font Covers,’ 1908, p. 267). 
This is inscribed: ‘Church mysters looke 
to your chargers,’’ the three intruded capital 
letters, and the inverted v are exactly as here 
shown. 

JosepH E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


“TELL IS PAVED WITH GOOD INTEN- 
TIONS ” (clxxvii. 136).—In ‘N. and Q.’ 

1§. vi. 520, W. W., writing from Malta, 
quotes from a book published ‘‘ nearly 200 
years ago,” i.e. c. 1652, the Spanish proverb 
El infierno es bleno [sic] de buenas inten- 
=, which Churton Collins also gives, with 
eno. 

Seward, ‘ Anecdotes’ i. *92, has 

Antonio Guevara used to say “that Heaven 
would he filled with those that had done good 
works, and Hell with those that had intended 
to do them.” 
But he gives neither original nor reference. 
§o it seems that neither France nor England, 
but Spain, that fecund mother of proverbs, 
may have the honour of producing this one. 








But it is also given to Portugal. ‘N. and 
Q.’ 8S. xi. 305, quotes from Prosper Mérimée, 
‘““Le Portugais dit fort élégamment: ‘ De 
boas intengdes esta o inferno cheio’: L’enfer 
est pavé de bonnes intentions.’’ And a note 
to Byron’s ‘ Don Juan’ viii. st. 25, calls it a 
Portuguese proverb. A later note in ‘N. and 
Q.’ l.c. 437 quotes St. Francis de Sales: ‘‘ Le 
proverbe tiré de notre Saint Bernard, 
‘L’enfer est plein de bonnes volontés ou 
désirs’.’’ Another gives it as Portuguese in 
this form: “ Hell is paved with good inten- 
tions and roofed with lost opportunities ’’, 
but again no reference. Miss Edgeworth, 
‘The Absentee’ ch. vii, wrote ‘‘ You know 
the Portuguese proverb says ‘‘ You go to hell 
for the good things you intend to do, and to. 
heaven for those you do’.’’ The correction 
‘“road to hell’’ has been proposed many 
times, and if we have ‘‘ paved with”’ for 
** full of ’?, would seem more suitable. 

The origin of the proverb has long been 
obscure. Hannah More ascribed it to “‘ one 
of the Puritans’, and trembled for her own 
share in ‘‘this  tesselated pavement ”’. 
Coleridge, ‘Remains’ i, 363, gave it to 
Baxter; Leigh Hunt to ‘“‘a_ tremendous 
divine ’’, and he adds with a humorous con- 
tempt of logic ‘‘ I suppose the reverend gentle- 
man went to heaven through a kennel of bad 
ones ”’, 

HIBERNICUS, 


HE OWL LECTERN (clxxvii. 98, 141).— 
According to ‘Kelly’s Directory of 
Devon,’ 1935, under ‘ Bigbury,’ the pulpit 
and oak eagle lectern were brought from Ash- 
burton by the Rev. Elias Whittier, c. 1777. 
According to a note in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1849, vol. i., p. 194, the lectern, a 
brass eagle, was sold to the parish church of 
Bigbury ‘‘ about 80 years ago.’’ According 
to the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, who, however, 
does not cite any authority, the lectern was 
in the form of an owl when it left Ashburton 
(‘ Book of the West,’ vol. i., p. 345). The 
facts being in dispute, it might be well to 
suspend any opinion on the Owl Lectern until 
further evidence has been obtained. Possibly 
there may be a note in the Ashburton 
Churchwardens’ Account Book of .1761-1833. 
It is to be feared that the earliest Church- 
wardens’ Account Book at Bigbury does not 

begin before 1805. 

M. 


N ILFRACOMBE LEGEND OF 1797 
(clxxvii. 137).—The bibliography of the 
Fishguard Invasion, 1797, printed in 
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*“N. and Q.’ in 1930 (clviii. 166) includes 
mention of a letter from Lt.-Col. Orchard 
(North Devon Volunteers), 23 Feb., 1797, to 
Lord Portland, on the descent on Ilfracombe : 
Mrs. Elizabeth Buckingham, stated to be the 
oldest inhabitant of Ilfracombe, died there 
~ February, 1935] in her 97th year. Mrs. 
uckingham was the proud possessor of a piece 
of red petticoat, part of a garment worn by her 
ancestress in the year 1790 [sic], when the 
women of the town of Ilfracombe, attired in 
red petticoats and armed with broomsticks, 
drove some French invaders from the shore. 
(Western Morning News, 6 Feb., 1935, p. 3). 
M. 


In the genealogy of the Cawdor fam- 
ily in Anderson’s ‘The Scottish Nation,’ 
it is stated that John Campbell, 
Lord Cawdor of Castlemartin, encountered 
the French when they landed at Fishguard 
in 1797. His Lordship, ‘‘ at the head of a 
body of peasantry, assisted by a few troops, 
compelled twelve hundred French soldiers to 
surrender themselves prisoners.’’ The troops 
may have been miners dressed up as described 
by Mr. Wartow, and the peasantry may 
have included women. 


JaMES SeEtTon-ANDERSON. 


({YPSOPHILA (clxxvii, 137).—So far as 
can be traced, by a hurried search, there 
is no possible connection between this decora- 
tive plant and the wandering tribes of Egyp- 
tians or Indians we call gypsies; or with 
the combination of lime-and-sulphuric-acid, 
named gypsum, or plaster-of-Paris. 

Source of the name is gypsos- (lime) and 
-philein (love), indicating that the fifty 
varieties or so of this species prefers a lime- 
stone soil to any other. It inhabits various 
parts of Asia and Europe, and seems to have 
first reached England about 1759. The late 
F. G. Savage (author of ‘ Shakespeare Flora 
and Folk-lore’), a famous Warwickshire 
botanist, told me it had more folk-names 
than any other flower: He quoted eight or 
ten different names for it but I recall two 
only: ‘‘ Fairy-flower ’’ and ‘‘ Baby-blossom.”’ 


Wm. JaGGarRp. 


From the Greek gypsos, chalk, and phileo, 
to love, in reference to the plant’s preference 
for chalky soil. Unfortunately there is no 
popular common name for this dainty flower. 
Anyone in the seed or nursery trade is 
familiar with the many mispronunciations of 
the word. In rural districts the cottage gar- 


dener usually asks for ‘‘ jypsyfilly ’’ or ‘‘ jyp- 
‘syfillier.’’ “‘Gipsy fellow,” etc., of J. E. H. R. 








-—_———_, 


is another such effort. The commercial 
grower calls it simply ‘‘ Gyp”’ or “ Jyp.” 

Gladiolus and Cheiranthus suffer simi. 
larly. The latter sometimes is asked for as 
‘* cheeryanther.”’ 


E. H. Pee, 


A name for this flower quite frequently 
a in the Wigan Market is “ Gypgy 
rass.”’ 


A. J. i, 
Wigan. x 


AMPHILON (clxxvii. 144).—This name 
is also found in the N.W. of Essex, 

Pamphillion’s Farm in the parish of Deb- 

den is a seventeenth-century building (Royal 

a Hist. Mons. of Essex, N.W. (1916), p. 
Wo. W. Porteovs. 


“TEW YORK” § (clxxvii. 83).—Moses 
Jacob Brix, of Bucharest (1866-1930), 
better known as Maurice Brix, the blind anti. 
quary of Philadelphia, used the above 
expression to me in his later years (say about 
1920). He also enjoyed the joke: ‘‘Beakers” 
for ‘‘ Breakers”’ (an Atlantic City hotel). 


A. J. Epmunps. 


PRUCE-BEER (clxxvii. 117, 158). — 
Spruce-beer is mentioned at frequent 
intervals in the Master’s log of the brig 
Grenville, commanded by the world navi- 
gator, James Cook, and engaged on surveying 
the Newfoundland and Labrador coasts. 
Extracts from the log : 


19th Aug., 1764. “... two men employed in 
brewing of spruce essence.” 

20th <Aug., 1764. “... Andrw. Shepherd, 
Henry. Jeffries, Petr. Flower, were confined to 
the deck for drunkenness.” [Seems to have 
been beer all right!) 

29th Oct., 1764. “... 
and water.” 

8rd Jun., 1765. “... anchored in St. Law- 
rence harbour (from England). Sent ashore 
all empty beer casks. Employed brewing and 
watering drying sails.” 

24th Jul., 1765. “... brewing ale.” ; 

23rd Aug., 1765. “... employed in brewing 
and wooding.” 

3rd Nov., 1765. “... payed sides with varn- 
ish of pine. Employed brewing of beer.” 


Joun J. Donovan. 


completed our beer 


[HE STOCKS (clxxvii. 12, 51, 68, 105). — 
A well-preserved pair of stocks, wit 
bench, exists near the village green at Dun- 
church, ‘Warwickshire. The size of the aper 
tures is suggestive: many men of the present 
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age would be able easily to slip their legs, 
despite trousers and boots, through the holes, 
but probably a rustic population engaged 
upon manual agriculture—opposed to modern 
farming with its tractors and _ electrical 
machinery — would have highly-developed 
calves and insteps. The iron padlock ap- 
pears to be of quite a recent date, though 
the key is kept at the Duncow, the chief hos- 
telry of the place, formerly an important 
posting-house on the Holyhead Road with 
stabling, so it is said, for three hundred 
horses, where (? until immediately preced- 
ing the outbreak of the late war), were held 
the manorial courts, which at one time exer- 
cised a jurisdiction of an unusual, if not un- 
paralleled extent. According to local tradi- 
tion the majority of offenders put in the 
stocks were guilty of drunkenness. 


\ ay ae” 


LERIDGE AND DR. HARTLEY (celxxiii. 

$18, 430).—Reference was sought to the 
hrase: ‘“‘The great and excellent Dr. Hart- 
ey,’ said to have been used by Coleridge. 
Should not this read: ‘The excellent and 
pious Hartley”? That phrase is found in 
‘Biographia Literaria,’ chap. vii, in Coleridge’s 
essay on the Hartleian Theory. 


G. W. Wrist. 


HRASE: 
(clxxvii, 67, 142.—There was an old saying 
in the Neapolitan dialect Vide Napoie Prim 1 
Mori. “See Naples before you die.” It 
crossed the Alps and appeared in France ‘n the 
eighteenth century as Veder Napoli E Poi Mori. 
“See Naples and then die.” Scores of Frencii- 
men, some of them destined to be famous 
pistons, travelled to Italy, hoping not to die, 
ut at any rate to see the Parthenopaean city. 
But when they arrived there they sometimes 
fell among “ wags ” who tried to persuade them 
that the proverb was not what they imagined 
it but that it really meant “See Naples and 
Mori.” When the stranger eagerly enquired 
for the whereabouts of the Mori, that equalled 
Naples in beauty he was told that it was a 
village between Castellamare and Sorrento, and 
if he went to look for it great was the amuse- 
ment, for there is no reason to suppose that any 
place of the name of Mori ever existed in that 
part of the peninsula. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
Ponce WANTED (clxxvii, 83, 123).—The 


ines 


I care not what the sects may brawl. 
I sit, as God, holding no form of creed. 
But contemplating all. 
are to be found in ‘The Palace of Art,’ by 
Tennyson. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


obituary notices 
twentieth-century is 
directions new ideals. 
most clearly in the estimates formed of men 
by their friends; 
emphasis is put. The 
most 
departed friend is apt to be a mingling of 
philosophical hardness towards oneself and 
gentleness towards others; it is further en- 
deared—and this we should guess to be the 
most important point of all—if it shows a 
genuine, humorous loving-kindness towards 
that which is ordinary. 
self seems, more at least than it has been for 
many generations, at a discount. 


“SEE NAPLES AND DIE” 


tration of the 
Modestly put forward as a purely personal 
sketch, at the request of those who realised 
that there are very few left who had known 
him as well as the writer, it is handled with 
such penetrating knowledge, its detail is so 
well chosen and so firmly given that it has all 
that life and warmth one so often looks for 





The Library. ‘ 


Montague Rhodes James. By S. G. Lub- 


bock. With a list of his writings by A. F. 
Scholfield. (Cambridge University Press. 
5s. net). 


WE have often thought, reading memoirs of 


notable people recently departed and 
in periodicals, that the 
developing in certain 
What we mean is seen 


in the place where the 
character a man 
and praise in his 


loves to see 


Ambition for one- 


No better example of what we mean could 


well be found than this attractive memoir of 
the late Provost of Eton. 
sO Many ways unusual, and yet in no way 
eccentric. 
vast memory, his social gifts, and all the 
strongly individual tastes and habits which 
delighted and amused those he lived with, 
were centred in a mind of such energy and 
poise that he was—so to put 
wholly present in his full self on every occa- 
sion. Mr. Lubbock shows with great success 
‘how this completeness of presence and control 
made him both, genuinely and. unaffectedly, 
self-obliterating and a most stimulating com- 
panion. 
the secret of his never-diminished youthful- 
ness which made his Provostship a unique 
thing tothe boys at Eton. 
too, that that was not unconnected with his 
powers of mimicry, of which we hear a good 
deal; a mimicry going much beyond the 
common imitation of ‘‘ tricks of tone and 
phrasing ’’ to real impersonation. 


Dr. James was in 


For his astonishing ertdition, his 


it—always 


There, too, doubtless lay much of 


One may fancy, 


Mr. Lubbock furnishes abundance of illus- 
Provost’s characteristics. 
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in vain in what is called a full-length por- 
trait. 


On Reading Chaucer. By Howard R. Patch. 
(Harvard University Press: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 10s. 6d.). 

R. PATCH’S Preface tells us that in 

general his remarks are strung together 

on the theme of Chaucer’s humour. Humour 
is concerned, perhaps not solely but mainly, 
with anomalies and imperfections and incon- 
gruities. A history of mankind might be 
written in terms of the expansion and con- 
traction of humour in one generation after 
another. Here it leaves vice and crime to 
reprobation, and concerns itself with minor 
forms of disjointedness ; there it accompanies 
reprobation, and either softens it, or, more 
closely uniting it with itself, takes on charac- 
ter of satire or cynicism; and then again it 
may range indifferently, laughter without 
judgment, over the whole scene of human 
goodness and badness. The humour of the 
Middle Ages ranged widely—more widely and 
daringly perhaps than our humour of the 
present day. But it possessed a quality alien 
to ours, derived from the virtually universal 
belief in the Catholic Church as teaching 
literal truth. This rendered it on the whole 
richer, more penetrating and somewhat 
rougher here and there than ours; saner too, 
perhaps, for the detachment necessary to 
humour really needs the strong stay of an 
acknowledged theory of the world. 

The recognition that the mediaeval Catho- 
lic belief makes. all the difference forms, as it 
were, the ultimate ground-plan in Mr. 
Patch’s treatment of Chaucer’s humour. 
Happily so, we think, for there are signs that 
we are drawing near to a truer understanding 
of this side of mediaeval life; and, moreover, 
—unobtrusive as it is kept—the recognition 
has a certain liberating effect on the writer’s 
purely literary criticism. 

The essays are ten in number, beginning 
with a stimulating one on ‘The Idea of 
Humour’ and ending with ‘The Develop- 
ment of Chaucer’s Genius’. The most 
lengthy study is given to ‘Troilus and 
Criseyde ’. This poem is certainly a touch- 
stone. Its beauty, its delicate character- 
drawing, the mingling of sympathy with 
lightness in the handling of the tragedy some- 
what more strictly than in most of the poet’s 
other work, the tone as well as the substance 
of the morality, all ask deep insight into his 
mind for their adequate appreciation, and 


— 


Mr. Patch (perhaps especially in regard 
the character aon en mon that ee 
ful to propound. A supplementary. 
‘Troilus on Determinism’ sets Chaucer's 
thought in its relation to the philosophy of 
his day, and discusses the epilogue.’ Here it 
is well seen that the ‘ Troilus’ with all its 
‘‘high seriousness ’’ is a love-story of youth 
not a tragedy in the sense that ‘ Othello’ and 
‘King Lear’ are tragedies, and that 
Chaucer’s power to tell it so feelingly, and 
yet without losing in it ‘‘ the vision of the 
limitation of earthly things and the supreme 
value of lasting idealism’”’ is a part of his 
greatness. 

On Chaucer’s attitude to love Mr. Patch 
makes the shrewd, we should say p 
correct, suggestion that the poet’s protesta- 
tions of enmity to love were a pose to cover his 
private career therein: ‘‘ the way to kiss and 
not tell.’ 

The book will vivify enjoyment of Chaucer, 
open up new ways of penetrating his mean 
ing, provoke some pleasant disagreement and 
discussion, and prove useful also as an inter- 
pretation of the mediaeval outlook on life. 


Mr. Epwarp Selsey, 
Chichester) writes : 

‘* Fitz-Gerald’s ‘Salaman and _ Absil,’ 
Ipswich, 1871 (See ante p. 31): I should le 
grateful if anyone who knows of the where 
abouts of a copy of this edition would com- 
municate with me on a postcard.” ‘ 


Mr. Watter Cecri-Cox (2990 SO Zuni, 
Denver, Colorado, U.S.A.) writes to us as 
follows : 

“* Will you please announce through your 
columns—if it meets with your approval— 
that I possess the only water-colour extant of 
the original gateway of Blundell’s School, 
Tiverton, Devon, before it was remodelled, as 
described in ‘ Lorna Doone,’ in all its original 
setting; lovers of R. D. Blackmore, and 
Blundells, will be interested to know that 
will mail it free gratis, on receipt of stamps 
to cover postage, to any person who furn 
evidence of really appreciating it, as my home 
and family are all gone now, and it will very 
probably pass into the hands of someone who 
does not care anything about it; it was 


painted about 1879.” 


Heron-ALLEN 


CorRIGENDUM 
At ante p. 138, col. 2, 1. 28, for * ruined 





rhetoric ” read rimed rhetoric. 


———— 
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